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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING, 17 APRIL 1998 


The Treasurer, I. Endersby, opened the General Meeting at 8:06 pm 

Present: B. Candusio, P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. & E. Famworth, 

E. & P. Grey. 

Visitors: J. Shield, E. Mahon, E. & E. Sacco, S. Hinkley. 

Apologies: A. Kellehear, R. MacPherson, D. & N. Stewart. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 20 February 1998 General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 28(2):17-18] were accepted 
(D. Dobrosak/I. Endersby). 

Treasurer's Report: The Treasurer presented the financial statement as of 20 March 1998: 

Account balances stand at: General Account $4,757; Le Souef Award Account $3,305. 
Membership is 104 plus 7 Associate members and 10 subscribers. (D. Dobrosak/I. Endersby). 
The Treasurer noted that 33 members were unfinancial. Unfmancial members are urged to send 
their subscriptions to the Hon. Treasurer as soon a possible. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that sufficient articles were in hand for the next two issues of Victorian 
Entomologist. 

Correspondence: 

• A letter from the Secondary Teachers Association of Victoria thanking the Society for 
sponsoring bursaries in the Science Talent Search Competition. 

Speaker: 

Simon Hinkley from the Museum of Victoria presented a talk on ‘An introduction to the Ants 
and their use as Environmental Indicators in the Box Ironbark Region’ 

Simon began his talk by providing an introduction to the biology and ecology of the ants. It is of 
interest to note that ants were among the first Australian endemic species described. Banks and 
Solander collected the first specimens in 1770 and they were formally described in 1775. 

Ants play an important role in the ecology of the Australian environment. Many species of ants 
are predatory, some are scavengers while others appear to feed entirely on liquids secreted by 
plants or other insects. Ants play an important role in nutrient recycling, and in some species m 
seed harvesting and dispersal. 

Ants have well known symbiotic relationships with a number of Lycaenid larvae, aphids and 
bugs. These relationslrips are believed to be beneficial to both insects; the ant typically offering 
protection in return for a desired secretion from the Homopteran or Lcpidopteran insect. 

The number of ant species within a certain area can be quite staggering, for example up to 150 
species of ant can be collected in a hectare in the Victorian mallee. It is suggested that this high 
co-occurrence of species occurs by partitioning of the critical resources of time, food and space. 
The dominant genera throughout much of Victoria, in particular the warmer parts of the state is 
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Iridomyrmex, with the Camponotus genera often in a subordinate role. It is thought that to 
avoid interaction and competition with the dominant Iridomyrmex many species of Camponotus 
have become nocturnal and arboreal to some degree. 

Some of the species of other genera specialise in foraging at high temperatures (Melophorus) or 
in disturbed areas (Rhytidoponera). Ants can be placed into various 'functional groups’ based 
on their role in the environment and their interaction with other species. This system has allowed 
ants to be used as monitors of rehabilitation in some mining areas as the relative numbers of 
ants in the different functional groups may indicate the disturbance of the habitat. 

The Box-Ironbark forests of Victoria arc located inland of the Great Dividing Range and receive 
medium levels of rainfall (400 - 700 mm/annum) with relatively high summer temperatures and 
cold nights. Seventy Five percent of the forests in the Box-lronbark region have been cleared. 
The area has been the subject of an extensive Invertebrate Survey by the Museum of Victoria 
over the past few years. Eight)' sites ranging from Chiltcm to Stawell were sampled for 
1 month using half litre plastic containers. Invertebrates have been identified to ordinal level 
(40 orders) and spiders to family level. Approximately 280 ant species have been identified at 
present (although this figure is subject to revision). Further analysis of the data will enable an 
evaluation of the species diversity and hopefully some insight as to the level of disturbance in 
the box-ironbark system. 


Auxiliary Talk - Ian Endersby 

Freezable Odonata: Ian presented a photograph of a frozen dragonfly taken at Mt Buffalo 
National Park earlier in the year. The insect was none the worse for the experience upon 
thawing out later in the morning. The methods employed by the insect to withstand repeated 
total freezing without dying would be an interesting research project. 

Eltham Copper Burn: Ian reported that the Eltham Copper, Paralucia pyrodiscus lucida 
colony at Eltham was burnt recently as part of a management plan to ensure the future of the 
colony. Strong doubts as to the appropriateness of this process was expressed by Ian based on 
his many years of observing the colony and conclusion that the stunted form of the Bursaria 
plants favoured by the Eltham Copper were not a variety of the plant or produced by periodic 
fire, but the result of continued grazing by the larvae. Ian observed small grazed bushes grow 
into large bushes when grazing ceased. 

Insects and Superannuation: Ian illustrate the manner in which insect behaviour can be 
compared to portfolio analysis. Many insects have developed behaviours which can be 
understood by a risk analysis similar to that made when selecting a share portfolio. 
Experiments with bees indicate that they can discriminate between patches of flowers that have 
low but constant nectar load or one that has a highly variable nectar content. Another example 
is the Western Australian wasp that produces both large and small morphs of the male. Large 
males engage in fights for females either achieving most of the matings but often sustaining 
mortal injuries. Small males wait for occasional matings in surrounding vegetation, a low risk 
but low reward strategy. 

General Business: 

Membership: Dr. R. Briggs and G. Forbes were elected to membership. An application for 
membership was received from L. Morey. 

Old entomological equipment required: B. Candusio is still seeking donations of old 
entomological equipment such as display cases, setting boards, microscopes etc for the 
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Insectarium of Victoria’s display to show the materials and methodology used by Australian 
entomologists at the turn of the century. If any members are able to provide or lend suitable 
equipment, they are encouraged to bring them to the next general meeting or send them directly 
to Bert Candusio do the Insectarium of Victoria. 

Sightings: E. Grey reported finding fungus beetles (Coleoptera:Erotylidac) at Westerfolds Park. 
P. Canvardinc collected a very dark Sun Moth at Kilmorc in December 1997. The specimen is 
now with the Museum of Victoria. 

The meeting was closed by the Treasurer at 9:45 pm. 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING, IS MAY 1998 


The President, A. Kellehear, opened the General Meeting at 8:06 pm 

Present: D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. Kellehear, R. MacPherson, D. & N. Stewart 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 20 March 1998 Council Meeting [ Vic. Ent. 28(2):18-19] were accepted 
(D. Stewart/R. MacPherson). 

Treasurer's Report: 

The Treasurer reported that the Society’s accounts have been audited and presented the financial 
statement as of 20 March 1998: 

Account balances stand at: General Account $4,983; Le Souef Award Account $3,305. 22 
Members are still unfinancial. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that there were sufficient articles in hand for the next two issues of 
Victorian Entomologist. Further articles would be most welcome for later in the year. 

General Business: 

Archives: A. Kellehear reported that he had not been able to contact T. New about the 
Society’s archives and would endeavour to report on this matter at a future council meeting. 

Advertising: Council will prepare a press statement on the findings, when completed, from the 
surveys at Organ Pipes National Park to publicise the Society and its work. 

Regional Councillor to AES: David Meehan has agreed to accept the position of Regional 
Councillor. Council thanks D. Meehan for taking up this important liaison and publicity role. 


The meeting was closed by the President at 8:49 pm 
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Butterfly Watching in Tasmania - Part II 


Kelvyn L. Dunn 

e-mail: dunnk@knoxy.agvic.gov.au 


The first part of this entomic travelogue (Dunn 1998) covered the region from the city of Hobart 
westward to the mining town of Queenstown. This second part is a direct continuation of the 
same visit of 16-20 January 1996 and deals with the western coastal regions, the Cradle 
Mountain area and northern region eastward to the city of Launceston. 

Originally a Huon pine timber-milling town, Strahan, is a quaint port at the northern end of 
Macquarie Harbour which had its heyday when the Strahan-Zeehan railway opened in 1892. 1 
stayed overnight here, and the following day, January' 19th, boarded a jet-boat cruise to the 
historic settlement of Teepookana, situated a short distance up die King River estuary. By 
9:30am Graphium macleayanus (presumably moggana) and orange-banded Nesoxenica leprea 
(ssp. elia) were both prolific, flying along the dense forest margins adjacent the King River. 
According to Couchman and Couchman (1977) in The Butterflies of Tasmania' these two 
species comprise the exclusive butterfly inhabitants of the myrtle rainforest communities. At 
Teepookana the rainforest and its two butterflies extend to sea level! This is an altitudinal and, 
perhaps, minor geographical extension to the known range of N. leprea documented by Prince 
(1988). Similarly, whilst sightseeing on a Macquarie Harbour-Gordon River cruise. Dr Peter 
Williams (pers. comm. 1996) recognised several G. macleayanus adults flying on November 
22nd of the same year. For the State generally, McQuillan (1994) states their flight period is 
from November to March. 

The species is well adapted to cold climates, and the moggana form, like its rainforest habitat, is 
no doubt a Gondwanan relict 'Moggana' was the word used by one or more western Tasmanian 
aboriginal tribes and means "wet and rainy”, which the late Lcn Couchman considered aptly 
described its habitat. The nearest relatives of south-western Tasmanian moggana are the paler 
and larger northern and eastern Tasmanian and mainland conspecifics which occur along the 
Great Dividing Range in eastern Australia, the isolated subspecies on Lord Howe Island and 
Norfolk Island, and three other structurally similar but tropical species from beyond Australia 
(Okano 1984). Their unique tailed appearance seems largely superficial however, as the Indian 
G. cloanthus and New Caledonian G. gelon neatly knit this group into the G. sarpedon body of 
triangles which, admittedly, arc widespread in South-East Asia. 

After passing through the Henty dunes on the Strahan-Zeehan Highway, an area seemingly 
more-or-less devoid of butterflies, I stopped further north in a myrtle rainforest clearing en route 
to Rosebery near Renison Bell. Here, at an elevation of about 300m, I encountered the two 
closed-forest species, exclusively, once again! At midday G. macleayanus fed regularly at 
leathcrwood flowers ( Eucryphla lucida) 3nd N. leprea elia adults frequently settled on low 
vegetation along the roadside. In addition to the flowers of Leptospermum and Pentachondra, 
N. leprea has been reported to feed at Prostanlhera (Prince 1988), but I did not chance any 
foraging adults on this occasion. This site is only marginally more than ten kilometres north of 
the type locality for elia (Mount Dundas near Zcchan), so adults here can be regarded as typical 
of the orange-banded form. 

Here, a pair of G. macleayanus was netted to enable closer examination. The hindwing 
uppersides of both showed the subtcrminal band of spots not obviously obscured (thus 
approaching the nominate form from montane eastern Victoria and alpine areas of New South 
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Wales), but in both sexes the forewings were without the 'spot near lower end of cell' rendering 
them closer to the typical form of moggana. This locality near Zcehan seems within the 
accepted distribution of ssp. moggana but in some characters adults may be transitional. 

Ascending the western Central Plateau en route to Cradle Mountain, a brief stop at Rocky 
Mount Lookout, some five kilometres north-cast of Mayday Mount, resulted in a chance 
encounter with the endemic Oreixenica orichora paludosa. Couchman and Couchman (1977) 
report this to be the first species of the genus on the wing in Tasmania each season. At 2pm 
freshly emerged adults were flying, albeit uncommonly, in an alpine tundra at about 900m. 
Although this butterfly is known to occur over an altitudinal range from 760 to 1525m 
(Common & Waterhouse 1981), I did not encountered the species at any other sites during 
January, being, perhaps just a little too early for its peak appearance that year. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent at Lake Dove in Cradle Valley ambling along the 
Tmganini Track (the tam circuit walk), pausing occasionally to admire the majestic views of 
Cradle Mountain to the south. Along the way I hoped to find other populations of O. orichora 
paludosa and leam more of its habits, but all butterflies in the valley were scarce in spite of 
fantastic weather. Indeed, no species were seen until reaching the rainforest community, locally 
known as the Ballroom Forest, near the southern end of the tam. Here, at about 950m, G. 
macleayanus (undet ssp.) was common and accompanied by a very small number of A. leprea. 
Unlike the Macleay's swallowtails, which here seemed confined to the forest, the Leprea brown 
frequently wandered into the adjoining heathlands where, when settled on low foliage, they could 
be visually examined with ease. 

To me this region is cntomologically romantic. Several butterfly experts over the past century 
have trodden these very paths hoping to glean knowledge and understanding of such an ancient 
insect fauna. A. Jcfferis Turner, a notable example, made his observations in this area, and in 
1926(a) wrote of the Leprea brown: 

"In Cradle Valley it was }lying in abundance on the edges of myrtle forest, and never 
far from it, whenever the day was fine. During cold and wet weather it might be 
beaten from the myrtle twigs, which were abundantly covered with a black and white 
lichen, with which its closed wings harmonised so perfectly that it was almost 
impossible to detect." 

During my two-hour w alk I counted no more than six individuals, a few of which were feeding 
at various alpine flowers. Of these, four had cream bands above, one had a yellowish band 
(similar to many seen at Lake St Clair) and one had a brownish-orange band (probably similar 
to those described by Turner 1926a). Although this Leprea brown population is popularly 
regarded as subspecies elia it seems evident that a significant transitional component is 
involved. 

When compiling his list of Tasmanian Lepidoptera more than seventy years ago. Turner, in 
another paper of the same year (1926b), wrote - seemingly with remarkable insight for a period 
of belief in the 'immutability of forms'- "..no notice is taken of local races (usually, but 
unfortunately, called subspecies)." No doubt these brave words caused some misgivings and, 
perhaps even ill feelings in the minds of his contemporaries. Sometimes, when encountering 
butterfly populations such as these, showing Hurt certain taxonomic 'shade of grey’, I recall these 
thoughts of Turner. 

At Lake Dove adults of A. leprea were active until at least 5:30 pm - when I made my final 
observation at the north end near Dove River, before departing. In heath-woodland adjacent the 
Ballroom Forest a single female Hesperilla donnysa was also seen feeding at an alpine flower, 
and a curious alderfly (Megaloptera) with reddish patches on its wings was resting beside the 
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waters' edge near Suicide Rock. I had earlier seen another similar looking megalopteran, 
probably the same species, crawling over an exposed rock in the shallows of the Franklin River 
within the Franklin-Gordon Wild Rivers National Park, so it is likely to be a common species. 

Towards evening, 1 hurriedly descended to the northern coastal region with a brief stop for 
petrol at a service station along the foreshore at Cooce near Bumie. Although now 8pm it was 
still light and quite warm on the coast. Walking through a paddock of dry grassland in the 
residential area, directly beliind foreshore scrub, I found five butterfly species still active, albeit 
the majority were beginning to search out roosting sites beneath wattle trees. The satyrines, 
Geitoneura klugii and Heteronympha merope were both abundant and in their company were 
smaller numbers of the hesperiine, Ocybadisles walkeri, and nymphalines, Vanessa kershawi 
and Junonia villida. Within 20 minutes, however, all had settled for the night, being only 
roused when one intentionally disturbed them from their roosts. 

The mid morning sky next day was cloudy with the prediction of rain in the afternoon. By 
10 am, in remnant woodland areas in the Devonport outer suburb of Highfield (ca. 50m asl), 
many males of H. merope were busy patrolling dry grassy areas, again in the company of 
numerous G. klugii and the occasional./. villida. And, of course the Cabbage butterfly (Pieris 
rapae) also put in an occasional appearance during 20 minutes of observations. In spite of the 
curiously few plotted records for this pierid on Tasmanian maps (see Dunn & Dunn 1991 and 
McQuillan 1994), Cabbage butterflies were observed commonly at about midday in many of the 
northern townships including Latrobe, Deloraine, Exton and near Sassafras. 

When 1 arrived in Launceston the sky was heavily overcast. The weather was very warm 
(27°C) and muggy, and with the rising humidity, invisible rain spotted the ground. I walked 
along Cataract Gorge, situated just west of the city centre, and then ascended into grassy 
woodland near the top of a ridge (ca. 100m asl) where 1 encountered a surprising number of 
fresh conditioned female H. merope. All were settled at the bases of trees or in the shadow of 
logs lying amongst dense areas of spear grass, the seed heads of which, irritatingly, interwove 
themselves in my socks! This is also a well known site for the spring-flying Silky hairstreak, 
Pseudalmenus chlorinda ssp. nr zephyrus, none of which, of course, were active during mid 
summer. 

A swarm of Redeyes (Psaltoda moerens), a large, ruby-eyed, black cicada of very sporadic 
occurrence in eastern Tasmania - indeed, known from but a few remarkable records (see 
Steinbauer 1997), were 'winding up' and droning very loudly along the river during the 
increasing humidity. Like a plague they flew from shrub to shrub, and regularly landed on 
small Casuarina saplings, sometimes in groups of two or three in a row, resting within a 
centimetre or so of each other on a branch. Their abundance and flying activity seemingly 
increased in the prelude of what was to become a fierce electrical storm, announced shortly after 
by an overhead bolt of lightning and instantaneous shock of thunder, which within minutes 
brought a deluge of rain. Needless to say, this change of weather terminated any further 
(practicable or wise) insect observations, and indeed my holiday! 1 departed later that evening 
for Melbourne, perfectly timed with the close of some of Tasmania's best summer weather not to 
be repeated for several weeks thereafter! 

In sum, at least 15 butterfly species were encountered during my five-day January visit, 
representing 43 percent of the 35 species known to fly during that month (Dunn & Dunn 
database) and 41 percent of the documented Island fauna (39 spp.) (Dunn & Dunn 1991, 
McQuillan 1994). A list of spedcs and the number of localities at which 1 encountered each is 
presented (Table 1). For each species I have provided the altitudinal range over which adults 
were seen (none, except the sea level record for N. leprea at the historic Teepookana settlement, 
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extends that in the literature). In addition, a map of Tasmania (figure 1) shows my 47 
observation sites (a site being defined as a locality with a unique lat./long. to one minute 
resolution where one or more butterfly species were recorded). 

The second map (figure 2) shows the Tasmanian distribution of G. macleayanus (based on 
records held in the Dunn & Dunn database). Until I can examine more material and populations 
I have not attempted to draw a line of demarcation to separate the two resident subspecies, but it 
will suffice for the present that at least those plots in the north-east are the nominate taxon 
(Couchman & Couchman 1977, Common & Waterhouse 1981). Furthermore, there is 
convincing evidence that a 'Remington suture-zone' - a line of hybrid interaction between 
recently (in geological terms) joined biota - exists in this island separating several of the 
pleistocene glacial relict forms. The proposed suture, readily interpreted in the subspecies 
distribution map provided for Argyvnina hobarlia by Couchman and Couchman (1977, see 
p.85), I anticipate indicates the probable distributional limits of moggana as well as delimiting 
A. hobarlia tasmanica and to varying degrees other taxa. 


TABLE 1: Taxa List, Number of Sites and Altitudinal Range (January 1996) 


Species 

Sites 

Altitude 

(metres) 

Ocybadistes walkeri solhis 

1 

sea level (s.l.) 

Hesperilla donnysa aurantia 

6 

300-950 

Graphium macleayanus moggana 

12 

s.l. - 950 

Pieris rapae rapae 

27 

s.l. - 700 

Geitoneura klugii klugii 

5 

s.l. - 720 

Heleronympha merope merope (local form salazar) 

6 

s.l.-200 

//. penelope panope 

3 

700 - 737 

H. cordace kurena 

2 

720 - 800 

Oreixenica orichora paludosa 

1 

900 

Nesoxcnica leprea leprea 

1 

460 

N. leprea elia 

9 

s.l. - 950 

Vanessa kershav/i 

5 

s.l. - 720 

Junonia villida calybe 

3 

s.l. - 50 

Neolucia agricola agricola (local form insulana) 

6 

350-720 

N. hobartensis hobartensis 

1 

720 

Zizina labradus labradus 

1 

300 
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Erratum 

Butterfly watching in Tasmania - Part I, page 37, paragraph 4, line 3 should have read: 
“.with an understory of leatherwood (Eucryphia lucida) .” 


Museum Victoria’s Spiders! Exhibition: 1 June - 4 October 

A travelling exhibition from the Australian Museum will open on 1 June 1998 at Scienceworks, 
Spotswood, Victoria. 

The exhibition deals with spider evolution, habitats, eyesight, prey capture, silk, webs, firstaid 
for bites etc. It has 5 live tarantulas (4 foreign and 1 Australian) plus live local/Australian 
species including white tailed spiders, a communal huntsman colony, Sydney funnel web spider, 
redback on display and many more in the Spiderlab. 
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Life History notes on the satin moth, Thalaina seleitaea Doubleday 
(Lepidoptera:Geometridae:Ennominae) in southern Tasmania. 

R. Bashford 

Forestry Tasmania, GPO Box 207B, Hobart, Tasmania 7001. 


Abstract 

The life history of Thalaina selenaea Doubleday, a defoliator of Acacia spp; is described. 

This insect is of pest status on Acacia retinodes planted as an ornamental in the Hobart area, at 
times causing complete defoliation and death of branches. 

Introduction 

The geometrid moth, Thalaina selenaea is a common pest of phyllodinous wattles in Tasmania. 

It was originally described by Doubleday (1845) and details of its Australian distribution and 
final instar larval and adult descriptions given in a revision of the genus Thalaina by McQuillan 
(1981). In 1978-1980 very high population levels of T. selenaea completely defoliated planted 
Acacia retinodes in the eastern suburbs of Hobart. This defoliation occurred when other 
geometrids, including Stathmorrhopa apholista Turner, were present in large numbers (Elliott 
and Bashford, 1980). The high levels of T selenaea during this period allowed detailed studies 
of its life history and biology to be examined. 

Distribution in Tasmania 

T. selenaea is widespread in Tasmania, occurring principally in the dry sclerophyll forest areas. 
In addition to records given by McQuillan (1981) adults have been captured in light trap 
collections at Ridgley and Wynyard in the north west, at Fingal, Bichcno, and Lake Leake in the 
north east and at Momington, Dover, Cambridge and Blackmans Bay in the south. 

Host species 

Larvae have been reared in Tasmania on the Acacia species A. melanoxylon R.Br., A. sophorae 
(Labill.) R. Br. Ex Ait., and A. retinodes Schlecht. 

Biology and Life History 

Eggs 

The opaque pale green eggs which change to light grey during development are laid in batches 
on the phyllode tips. The eggs are positioned at the very tips of the phyllodcs slightly 
overlapping each other. Opposition was recorded between 7 th February and 13 111 March. Egg 
hatch of field collected batches occurred after 17 days (Range 5-31 days, n = 7 batches). 
Batch size ranged from 1 to 8 eggs, the proportion in each batch size is shown in Table 1. It was 
observed in the field that egg hatch occurred after rain. In the laboratory eggs held at low 
relative humidity levels for several weeks hatched within twelve hours after being dipped in 
water. ‘Rain hatch’ of T. angulosa eggs was noted by McFarland (1972). 
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Table 1: Number of eggs per batch laid by T. selenaea at Mornington 




Number of eggs per batch 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Number of batches 

47 

37 

20 

13 

9 

3 

3 

Percentage 

35.3 

27.8 

15 

9.8 

6.8 

2.3 

2.3 


Two egg parasitoids, Telenomus sp. (Scelionidae) and Centrodora sp. (Aphelininae) attacked 
16% of eggs at the Mornington site. Up to three Telenomus adults emerged from each 
parasitised egg. 

Larvae 

Larvae develop through five instars as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 : Larval head capsule and body length measurements 


Instar 

Head capsule width (mm) 
Range Mean 

Body length (mm) 
Range 

n 

1 

0.52 - 0.64 

0.57 

1.60-6.48 

24 

11 

0.92-1.12 

1.02 

6.72-10.88 

24 

111 

1.40-1.72 

1.57 

9.36-17.28 

27 

IV 

2.16-2.60 

2.34 

15.00-25.20 

60 

V 

3.16-4.12 

3.95 

19.20-42.56 

84 


Larvae were present on the trees from late February to early October with the greatest number 
of larvae present during June and July. The mean development time was 57 days (Table 3). 

Table 3 : Duration of larval instar development at 18 C 


Instar 

Duration 

(Days) 

Range 

n 

1 

9.5 

6-17 

31 

11 

8.8 

7-11 

16 

111 

11 

9-15 

18 

IV 

8.5 

5-11 

14 

V 

17.6 

17-19 

13 


The final instar larva of T. selenaea has been described by McQuillan (1981) 

Two larval parasitoids, both ichneumonids, Trichomma biroi (Szepligcti) and an unidentified 
species, attacked 17% of larvae in the field 
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The entomopathogenic fungus Beauvaria bassiana caused a dramatic reduction in the final 
instar larval population in late September of the second year. 

Pupae 

Pupation usually occurred at the soil duff interface although pupae were occasionally found up 
to 2cm deep in soil. The earliest pupation occurred in late May and extended to October. In 
1979 the density of pupae was 630 per m2 and in 1980 following the Beauvaria outbreak there 
were 17 pupae per m2. Table 4 indicates the duration of pupation. 

Table 4 : Duration of pupal development 


Year 

Range 

Mean 

n 


(Days) 

(Days) 


1979 

147-227 

191.5 

130 

1980 

119-168 

144.3 

18 


The fungus Beauvaria bassiana killed 8% of pupae and predation by the Spur-wing Plover 
Vanellus novaehollandiae of prepupae and pupae was considerable. 

Adults 

T. selertaea exhibits dimorphism. T. selenaea has a brown diagonal forewing streak which is 
lacking in the other form (T. var. punctilinea Walker). At the Momington site 44% of reared 
adults were var. punctilinea. 

Adults were in flight from early January to June with peak light trap catches in March and 
April. In the laboratory cultures a sex ratio of 1.3 males : 1 female was obtained, (n = 128). 
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Telicota eurotas eurychlora Lower (Lepidoptera: Hesperiidae) in Victoria 

E. D. Edwards 

CSLRO, Entomology, GPO Box 1700, Canberra 2601 

Introduction 

Telicota eurychlora Lower, 1908 was described (as a separate species) from several specimens 
collected at Ballina, NSW. On the advice of W.H. Evans, Waterhouse (1932) relegated it to a 
subspecies of T. eurotas (C. Felder, 1860) from Ambon, Aru and New Guinea. The subspecies 
T. e. laconia Waterhouse, 1937 from Caims and the Herbert River, Qld. was subsequently 
distinguished. The subspecific status of T. e. eurychlora is currently under review by 
Mr T.A. Lambkin. 

In Australia, T. e. laconia is recorded from the Jardine River to Forrest Beach near Ingham, Qld 
and 71 e. eurychlora from Burleigh Heads, Qld to the Thurra River, V. (Dunn & Dunn 1991) 
Recently the latter subspecies has been found in elevated subcoastal localities near Woodford in 
southern Queensland (D. Sands and J. St. L. Moss pers. comm ). In NSW, 71 e. eurychlora is 
known from numerous localities north from Ocean Beach, Woy Woy but in southern NSW only 
from Shoalhavcn Heads, Nowra, where it was collected by Mr E.O. Edwards on 4 January' 1955 
but has not been seen since. 

Dunn (1988) first identified 71 c. eurychlora from Victoria and traced all the known specimens 
to a locality on the Thurra River near Cann River, East Gippsland, where the original specimens 
had been collected by Mr Archie May. One of these specimens had been illustrated and 
misidentified as T. ancilla (Herrich-Shaffer) by the late Mr Alex Bums (Bums 1963). Dunn cl. 
al. (1994) stated that the unique site where the species occurred in Victoria, along the Thurra 
River, had since been developed for pasture and it seemed that the species had been lost in the 
state. Dunn (1997) again stated that all known Victorian preserved specimens of 
71 e. eurychlora were derived from the single extirpated Thurra River population. The last 
specimens from this population were taken in December 1972 (Dunn 1988). 

The lower reaches of the Thurra River flow through Croajingalong National Park and as the 
subspecies, over most of its range, is known as a coastal butterfly it seemed likely that 
additional localities could be found. Indeed Dunn (1988) made a plea for Victorian collectors to 
reinvestigate the Thurra River district in the hope of finding further colonies. 

Observations 

In early December 1997 a visit to the mouth of the Thurra River revealed stands of Cladium 
procerum S. T. Blake (Cyperaceae), a foodplant of 7. e. eurychlora recorded by Atkins (1994a, 
b), in the river bed. A further stand of the foodplant was found behind the sea beach in a bay 
just to the northeast of Point Hicks (Cape Evcrard). The foodplant was, in most cases, growing 
in shallow standing or running fresh water on sands derived from the numerous sand dunes in 
the area. It grew in monospecific stands usually adjacent to reeds ( Phragmites australis (Cav.) 
Trin. ex Steud.) and cumbungi (Typha sp.). 

Final instar larvae of T. e. eurychlora were plentiful on stands of Cladium behind the sea beach 
and in the river bed from 100 m downstream from the bridge to about 2 km upstream of the 
bridge. The larva ties two young leaves loosely with silk, eating the leaves above the shelter. 
Numerous empty shelters were also present. Pupae were not found and it may have been too 
early in the season for pupae but it may also be that the larva builds another shelter elsewhere in 
which to pupate (as does T. ancilla) although the larva cannot leave the plant as the plants are 
in water. However larvae must be able to withstand some inundation in their shelters to survive 
floods in the bed of the river. 
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Adults were not seen during the two day (8-9 December) visit and the dates for captured adults 
given by Dunn (1997) were 1-2 January. However, Dunn (1988) recorded specimens taken by 
Mr Ray Manskic in December. A specimen in ANIC presented by Mr Kelvyn Dunn and 
collected by Ray Manskie was dated 30 December 1971. 

Comments 

These observations suggest that T. e. eurychlora maintains a considerable extant population in 
the Thuna River bed and in spots along the nearby coast. The extensive Thurra Swamp about 
five kilometers from the mouth of the river was not investigated but may also support a 
population. As the area is all within Croajingalong National Park the species is not at risk in 
Victoria except from fire and its habitat in standing or running water is about as secure from 
fire as possible. T. e. eurychlora is known to exist in small isolated populations and this may be 
aided by the relatively fire-proof habitat. T, ancilla (Herrich-Shiffer) occurs more widely than 
T. e. eurychlora in southern NSW and it may be that it docs not occur in Victoria (Dunn 1997) 
because it lives in a habitat vulnerable to fire. This habitat becomes rarer and less extensive in 
the south and more at risk of being completely burnt out. Imperata cylindrica P. Beauv. 
(Poaceae), the foodplant of T. ancilla, was growing on the banks of tire Thurra River within 
metres of the Cladmm procerum but no Telicota larvae were found on it. Willis (1970) and 
Wilson (1994) record Cladium procerum as scattered and occasional along waterways at or 
near the coast throughout Victoria so the foodplant is unlikely to be a factor limiting the overall 
distribution of T. e. eurychlora and the wide but patchy distribution of the foodplant also 
suggests that, within East Gippsland, the butterfly may occur outside the Thurra River area. 

The flight period may be very short in Victoria and populations may be more easily located by 
searching for the foodplant, larval shelters and larvae than by relying on the collection of adults. 
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New Records of Butterflies (Lepidoptera) from Dorre Island, Western Australia 


Andrew A.E. Williams, Michael D. Scanlon & Kathy J. Himbeck. 


Department of Conservation and Land Management, 
W.A. Wildlife Research Centre, P.O. Box 51, Wanneroo, 
W.A., 6065, 


Abstract 

The butterflies Trapeziles argenteoornatus insula (Waterhouse), Papilio demoleus sthenelus 
W.S.Macleay, Anaphaeis java leutonia (Fabricius), Vanessa kershawi (McCoy), Vanessa ilea 
(Fabricius), Junonia villida calybe (Godart) and Lampides boeticus (Linnaeus) are recorded 
from Dorre Island. 

Introduction 

Dorre Island (25° 06’S 113° 06’E), is located in Shark Bay about 55km west-south-west of 
Carnarvon and 27km north-north-east of Dirk Hartog Island. It is narrowly separated from 
Bernier Island which lies immediately to the north. Dorre Island is 30km long and 3km wide at 
its widest point. Like Bernier Island, it is derived from Pleistocene coastal limestone, its 
western side bordered by steep cliffs, its eastern shoreline characterized by beach dunes, which 
give way to a relatively flat central plateau. For the most part the vegetation is made up of 
Triodia plurinervata N. Burb. grasslands and mixed low shmblands, with tall scrub in some 
areas. The coastal dunes support a Spini/ex longifolius R.Br. dominated association. On an 
eleven day visit to Done Island in August 1997 we recorded seven species of butterflies. All 
collections and observations were made within a 5km radius of die camp site on White Beach, 
which is located on the eastern side of the island Voucher specimens are lodged in the Insect 
Collection of the Department of Conservation and Land Management. Prior to our visit only 
Danaus chrysippus petilia (Stoll) had been recorded from Dorre Island (Waterhouse and Lyell 
1914; Dunn and Dunn 1991). 

New Records and Notes 

Trapeziles argenteoornatus insula (Waterhouse). 

This skipper was uncommon at die time of our visit. We found it only on the vegetated dunes 
inland from White Beach where the foodplant Acanthocarpus preissii Lehm. is plentiful. 

Papilio demoleus sthenelus W.S. Macleay. 

Generally uncommon on the island, a single specimen was collected on top of the highest dune 
inland from White Beach on 18.viii. 1997. Others were seen occasionally flying over the central 
plateau, and in sheltered areas below the cliffs on the western side of the island. 

Anaphaeis java teutania (Fabricius) 

Caper Whites were locally abundant at die time of survey. Specimens were seen on the die 
central plateau area, the vegetated sand dunes behind White Beach and below the cliffs on the 
w estern side of the island. 

Vanessa kershawi (McCoy) 

Uncommon at die time of our visit. The species was only encountered on beach foredunes on 
the eastern side of the island where Olearia axillaris (DC.)F. Muell. Ex Benth., Salsola kali L. 
and P tilotus villosijlorus F. Muell. were the dominant plants. 
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Vanessa itea (Fabricius) 

Only one freshly emerged individual was observed (and photographed) on the western side of 
Dorre island, where it was seen circling around and settling on a prominent rocky outcrop. 
This butterfly may well breed on the island as a likely foodplant Parietaria cardiostegia 
Greuter (previously Parietana debilis G Forster; Roycc 1962) has been collected there. On 
the adjacent mainland at Carnarvon, Wooramel and Denham, R J Powell found V. itea to be 
common in September 1995. (Williams el al. 1997). 

Junonia villida calybe (Godart). 

J. v. calybe was common on Dorre Island, particularly in mixed low shrubland and Triodia 
plurinervata grassland in the central plateau area. The species had obviously been on the wing 
for some time as both very worn and freshly emerged individuals were encountered. 

Lampides boeticus (Linnaeus) 

A single specimen was obtained in an area of mixed low shrubland on the central plateau. 
Despite careful searching, no further individuals were seen. 

Discussion 

Dorre and Bernier islands are similar in size and appearance. Given their close proximity and 
similar geomorphology, one might expect their butterfly faunas to be similar. However, a 
comparison of the species presently known from each island shows that three of the eight 
species recorded for Dorre have so for not been found on Bernier, and one of those recorded for 
Bernier has not been found on Dorre (see Table 1) This disparity is most likely the result of 
inadequate observation. 

Table 1. Butterflies recorded from Dorre and Bernier Islands. 


FAMILY 

SPECIES 

DORRE IS. 

BERNIER IS. 

Hesperiidae 

T. argenteoomatus insula 

• 

• 





Papilionidae 

Papilio demoleus sthenelus 

• 

• 





Pieridae 

Anaphaeis java teutonia 

• 

• 





Nymphalidae 

D. chrysippus petilia 

• 

• 


Vanessa kershawi 

• 



V. itea 

• 



Junonia villida 

• 

• 





Lycaenidae 

Lampides boeticus 

• 



Zizina 1. labradus 


• 

TOTALS 

9 

8 

6 


The status of butterflies on off-shore islands can be difficult to determine. Some species may 
be residents, others migrants which may become established in favourable years. 

On Dorre Island the Silver-spotted Skipper, T. a. insula, is almost certainly resident. One of its 
foodplants Acanthocarpus preissii is plentiful there. Few butterflies were seen, but at this time 
of the year it is likely they had only just started to emerge. On an earlier visit to nearby Bernier 
Island in September 1992, T. a. insula was common on the beach sand dunes at Red Cliff Bay 
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(Williams and Hall 1993). This skipper is also recorded from other west coast islands 
including the Monte Bellos and Rottncst (Common and Waterhouse 1981), East Wallabi Island 
(Dunn and Dunn 1991) and Garden Island (Williams 1997). The same foodplant A preissii is 
found on all of them. There can be little doubt that having a foodplant so well adapted to 
coastal habitats lias enabled this butterfly to flourish in island situations. 

The Caper White A j. leutonia is a strong flyer and could be expected to reach tire island from 
the mainland with the aid of prevailing winds. One of its foodplants, Capparis spinosa L., also 
grows commonly on Dorre Island (Roycc 1962) This probably explains the presence of the 
large numbers of freshly emerged butterflies we encountered. 

As mentioned previously, V. ilea may well breed on Dorre Island as a probable foodplant P. 
cardiostegia has been recorded there. Whether its numbers are bolstered by immigrants from 
the mainland is unknown. J. v. calybe appears to be resident, judging by the numbers of both 
worn and freshly emerged individuals seen. Goodenia berardiana (Gaudich) grows on Dorre 
(Western Australian Herbarium record) and this could be a possible foodplant. The status of 
V. kershawi is uncertain given that very few individuals were seen. 

The appearance of the Pea Blue, L. boeticus, on Dorre Island is also interesting. One of its 
larval foodplants Lotus australis Andrews was recorded by Royce (1962). There is however 
some doubt as to the identification of this plant, as specimens from Dorre Island in the Western 
Australian Herbarium all belong to a very similar species L. cruentus (Greg Keigliery, 
Department of Conservation and Land Management, pers comm.). L. boeticus could be 
resident on Dorre Island, even though it is a known migrant (Common and Waterhouse 1981). 
Further observations are needed before its status can be determined. 

The Chequered Swallowtail P. d. sthenelus is a very mobile species, and almost certainly a 
vagrant on Dorre Island. No Psoralea species have been recorded on either Dorre or Bernier 
islands. On the adjacent mainland near Carnarvon, its foodplant is Psoralea leucantha F. 
Muell. (Common and Waterhouse 1981). 

Little information has been published on the lepidoptera fauna of the other Shark Bay islands. 
Even on Dirk Hartog, by far the largest island in Shark Bay and one which lies relatively close 
to tlie mainland, only two butterflies ( Antipodia dactyliota nila and Theclinesthes miskini 
miskini) had been recorded (Common and Waterhouse 1981, Dunn and Dunn 1991). It is only 
very' recently (October 1997) that John Start and Kevin Coates collected D. c. petilia, Eurema 
smilax, A. j. teutortia and Nacaduba biocellata biocellata on Dirk Hartog (Gardner 1997, 
unpublished report). 
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Workshop of SEARS/IOBC Working Group 
on Greenhouse/Protected Crops IPM 

“Natural Enemy to Biological 25-28th January 1999 

Control Agent: Sydney, Australia 

Evaluating the Process” 

The workshop is primarily for researchers and IPM 

practitioners who are active in the field of protected 

crops. Symposia topics include 

1. Surveying for Natural Enemies, 

2. Importing Natural Enemies-Regulatory and 
Environmental Issues 

3. Developing Rearing Methods-Small and Large- 
Scale 

4. Quality Control in Research Cultures and in 
Commercial Production 

5. Selection Criteria for Evaluating Efficacy and 
Potential of Native Natural Enemies in the 
Laboratory and Field 

6. Marketing and Distributing New Biological 
Control Agents and Fitting Biological Control 
Agents into an IPM Program. 

7. Fitting biological control agents into an IPM 
Program 

For further information, check the website for the SEARS/IOBC Working group on 

Greenhouse/Protected Crops IPM at: http://www.dpi.qld.gov.au/iobc 


Registration is available from now until 
1 September 1998. The deadline for 
abstracts is July 1 1998. For more 
information, please contact: 

Dr. S. Goodwin 

Horticultural Research & Advisory 
Station 

NSW Agriculture 
PO Box 581 

Gosford NSW 2250 Australia 
Phone: 61-2-43481929 
Fax: 61-2-43481910 

E-mail: 

stephen.goodwin@agric.nsw.gov.au 
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Neolucia mathewi (Lcpidoptcra: Lycaenidae) as a Botanical Indicator 

lan D. Endersby 56 Looker Road Montmorency Vic. 3094 


The larva of the lycaenid butterfly Neolucia mathewi is reported to feed on Monoloca elliptica 
(Epacridaceae) (Common & Waterhouse 1972). In a revision of die genus Monoloca, Albrecht 
(1995) described a new endemic species, M. oreophila, from montane to subalpine regions 
between Mt Baw Baw and Mt Kent in cast-central Victoria Previous audiors had confused this 
species with M. submulica, M. scoparia and M. elliptica s.l. but the greatest affinity is between 
M. oreophila and M. elliptica s.l. The author also proposes the resurrection of M. ‘albens ' for 
a small-flowered populauon occurring along the eastern edge of the New South Wales southern 
tablelands from Mt. Imlay north to the Blue Mountains. 

Based on advice from Nigel Quick, Albrecht (1995) notes that the food plants of Neolucia 
mathewi are M. oreophila, M. 'albens' and M. elliptica. He suggests that, even though there is 
no overlap in the distribution of the three plants, dieir association with the one species of 
butterfly possibly corroborates the proposed botanical affinity. In summary: 


Monotoca oreophila 

Montane to subalpine east- central Victoria 

Monotoca elliptica s.l. 

Coastal areas of eastern Victoria, northeast Tasmania and NSW to 

north of Sydney 

Monotoca 'albens' 

NSW tablelands from Mt Imlay to Blue Mountains 


This distribution is consistent with that of N. mathewi (Common & Waterhouse 1972, Atkins 
1994). 


Albrecht calls for additional searches for the occurrence of N. mathewi on other species of 
Monotoca to confirm his hypothesis. In Victoria, Monotoca scoparia and possibly M. glauca 
occur in the right area. Distribution maps and keys to the species arc given in Walsh * 
Entwisle (1996), This Society’s ENTRECS records have two localities: Mt Baw Baw and 
Mallacoota and Mark Hunting has collected it at Bemm River (pers. comm.). Members who 
could add to food plant records for this species of butterfly would provide valuable information 
for a botanical project as well as an entomological one. 
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40 
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Bank Account 908 

Fixed Deposit Stock 

Treasury Corporation of Victoria 1400 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 

I report that I have audited the 1997 accounts of the Entomological Society of Victoria, comprising the 
Statement of Receipts and Payments, Statement of Assets, and Statements for the Ie Souef Memorial 
Fund. 

The audit procedure included an examination of the account books and records of the Society, including 
bank statements, bank books and cheque books. 

In my opinion the accounts are properly drawn up and the financial records of the Society are in 
accordance with applicable accounting standards. 

S.J. Cowling 
29 April 1998 
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DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


Friday 19 June Annual General Meeting 
Presidential Address: “A Passion for Small Things - A History of Entomology” 


Friday 17 July Council Meeting 


Friday 21 August General Meeting 

I. Endersby & A Farnworth will present a talk on “Insect Photography” 


Friday 18 September Council Meeting 
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Scientific names contained in this document are not intended for permanent scientific 
record, and are not published for the purposes of nomenclature within tire meaning of 
the International Code of Zoological Nomenclature, Article 8(b). Contributions may be 
refereed, and authors alone are responsible for the views expressed. 
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